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upon the patriarchal system will be glad to find here (p. 149) a com- 
plete statement of his argument against Sir Henry Maine. Another 
extremely valuable point in comparative jurisprudence is that on page 
123, where it is shown that, in strong contrast to the principles of 
Roman law, " the wife is not regarded as kin to her husband's kin " ; so 
that the two family groups recognized in Anglo-Saxon law — the maegih 
and the household — are properly kept distinct ; the household (con- 
taining the wife) was not a portion of the maegth or kindred. The 
nature of the contract of marriage is discussed with great acuteness, 
and especial emphasis is laid (p. 169) upon the way in which this is 
affected by the ethical character of marriage. An Appendix of eighty- 
five pages contains thirty-five " Select Cases in Anglo-Saxon Law," in 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon, with translations and introductions. 



10. — Similarities of Physical and Religious Knowledge. By James 
Thompson Bixby. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1877. 12mo. 
pp. 226. 

The purpose of Mr. Bixby's book is to prove that there is no " neces- 
sary antagonism between science and religion." Science is " that por- 
tion of systematized and certain knowledge which can be gained by a 
study of the physical universe." Religion is composed of three beliefs : 
" Belief in a soul within man ; belief in a sovereign Over-soul without ; 
belief in actual or possible relations between them." To prove his 
proposition, Mr. Bixby attempts to show that religion and science 
use identical methods. Intuition, belief, authority, analogy, and the 
other recognized methods of religion are likewise employed by science. 
Sense-observation, induction, verification, and the other recognized 
methods of science are likewise employed by religion. Religion and 
science are subject, moreover, to similar limitations. Scientific theories 
are mere hypotheses, and their truth cannot be proved. Religious doc- 
trines are spun out of man's brain and vary with degrees of latitude. 

Such is the barest outline of Mr. Bixby's argument. If he in- 
tended to prove that there is no necessary antagonism between sci- 
ence and religion, as he has defined them, he has succeeded in proving 
what very few, if any, have succeeded in doubting. Who has been so 
bold as to say that an antagonism must exist between the hypotheses of 
science and the belief in the existence of one's own soul, of an Over- 
soul, and of relations between them 1 Professor Tyndall may deny the 
existence of an Over-soul ; but does his science compel him to this 
denial 1 A man who never heard of polarized light may deny the evi- 
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denoe of an Over-soul ; but is there any theory of science which com- 
pels him to reject the simple religion which Mr. Bixby presents 1 We 
believe there is none. If, on the other hand, by religion Mr. Bixby 
means Christianity, and if he intends to prove that there is no necessary 
antagonism between science and Christianity, he has, we regret to say, 
signally failed ; for no one would accept his definition of religion as 
a definition of the religion of Christ. Like Hegel's "pure Being" 
it includes every type of religion. But these fundamental defects 
of definition are followed by numerous minor faults of logic and phi- 
losophy. The long argument intended to prove that science as well 
as religion is concerned with " the immaterial," is rendered totally 
useless by a failure to define " the immaterial." To Berkeley an idea is 
the most material thing, to Hamilton it is the least material. Whom 
does Mr. Bixby follow 1 The attempt, also, to show that the existence 
of a First Cause can be proved by induction utterly fails, as would be 
expected. Kant, nearly a hundred years ago, in the Third Antinomy 
of the " Critique," conclusively demonstrated the uselessness of all such 
attempts. 

But notwithstanding these radical faults of definition and philosophy, 
the author points out with not a little power of discrimination the 
similarities of science and of what he calls religion, and indicates 
with excellent taste, the consequent foolhardiness of the endeavor of 
either to condemn the other at its bar. The spirit in which the book is 
written is to be commended to new-school scientists and to old-school 
theologians. The author's theological training has not prejudiced him 
against science, and his proficiency in what may be called the philo- 
sophy of science has evidently not lessened his reverence for either 
Moses or St. Paul. The style usually calm and judicial rises in cer- 
tain passages to a considerable degree of energy, but sinks in others 
into a metaphorical gaudiness unbecoming the treatment of any sub- 
ject, and especially of a philosophical one. The author has a fond- 
ness for coining words, as "hypotheticalness" (p. 143), "idealness" (p. 
134), "high-priori" (p. 68). This propensity should be severely curbed. 



11. — Troubadours and Trouveres, New and Old. By Harriet W. Pres- 
ton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 16mo. 

Miss Preston is favorably known as the translator of Mistral's Mireio, 
which first made the American public acquainted with the modern Pro- 
vencal school of poets. The first impulse to the formation of this school 
was given by Jasmin, whose " Blind Girl of Castel-Cuille " is well known 



